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A Rising Young Etcher 



By MISS EVA MADDEN 



THE Chicago Society of Etchers has 
awarded, last spring, its prize for 
architecture to Mr. Ernest David 
Roth, at present living in Florence, Italy. 
At the same time, his plate of the ''Arco 
della Conca' of Perugia was purchased for 
the Chicago Institute. The honor thus ac- 
corded this young American, already dis- 
tinguished in high places abroad, has re- 
vived in my mem.ory the first occasion of 
my ever hearing of this rising etcher. It 
was some seven or eight years ago, when I 
first came to Florence, and was talking with 
an old artist concerning the men in the 
studios here. "There is a young fellow 
countryman of yours," he said, "of whom 
the world will some dav hear, or I don't 



know art when I see it. He etches visually 
on the Lung Arno, his name is Roth." 

The next time that he was brought to my 
notice I recalled the prophecy of the old ar- 
tist and have watched with interest its 
rapid fulfillment ever since. The second oc- 
casion of my hearing of him was at a loan 
exhibition of the work of etchers and black 
and white artists of all lands and periods, 
o r i g i n a t e d by Countess Edith Bronson 
Rucellai and Mme. Elmquist, wife of the 
Swedish sculptor, Hugo Elmquist. These 
two art lovers had secured from the collec- 
tions of the palaces, villas and connois- 
seurs of Florence, examples of the plates of 
almost every famous etcher and had ar- 
ranged them for public inspection in the 
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salons of the Florence Lyceum Club. The 
visitors were many and nearly all made a 
pause before a print, gxioyi inches, shown 
with two, by the same hand, of the Ponte 
Vecchio, between a collection of Whistlers 
on one hand and one of Helleu's on the 
other. It showed the Ponte S. S. Trinita, 
that most beautiful of the bridges of the 
Arnom, the one of the beautiful curves and 
the statues, forever immortalized by the 
meeting of Beatrice and Dante, and, by a 
curious psychological suggestion, seemed to 
bring up an invisible accompanying view of 
Florence. The feature, however, which in- 
terested the visitors was the sweep of the 
bridge directly towards the eye of the ob- 
server, its splendid curve being secured by 
a single unwavering line, a feat in perspec- 
tive and drawing, .impossible it was said to 
anything but genius. 

The name of this etcher, the catalogue 
showed to be that of the young man ot 



whom the old artist had made his prophecy, 
and, in the talk which came up about him, 
discovered that, only the week before, on 
the eve of his departure to America for his 
marriage, the director of the Uffizi had sent 
for his portfolio and had selected for the 
print-room of that gallery twelve of the 
young American's plates, an honor shared 
with Joseph Pennell of .modern Americans, 
and the greatest distinction Florence has 
for an artist, unless she ask him to contrib- 
ute his portrait to her gallery of artists. 

It came out too, that Queen Margherita, 
a connoisseur of no mean order, had recog- 
nized Mr. Roth's ability some time before, 
making a purchase of his Florence and his 
Venice series, shown in the American sec- 
tion of the Venice Exposition. Mr. Roth, 
too, was identified with the slender, boyish- 
looking young man who, for some seven 
years, had been seen, at different times, 
hard at work on the Lung Arno, or on the 
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Bridges, indifferent alike to the blazing sun 
of summer, to the icy breath of the Tra- 
montana of winter, in rain or snow, draw- 
ing or etching with plate and needle. 

The life of this etcher, which I learned 
later, is the one which fancy likes best to 
associate with the life of an artist, its grad- 
ual rise from obscurity and poverty touch- 
ing the imagination as the fairy tales with 
their vicissitudes which vanish in the "Hap- 
pily ever after/' Born in 1879, he was 
brought at the age of five to New York 
from his birthplace of Stuttgart, Germany, 
by his parents, who hoped to better their 
condition in America. From the earliest 
years, young Ernest showed his bent for 
art and, from his first childish conceptions 



done on oyster shells with a child's paint- 
box and brushes, his course has never 
swerved from an absolute devotion to art, 
finding expression in him through work of 
an almost passionate persistence. As a child, 
he led the life of the son of parents who 
have come to a new country with dreams 
which dissipate into the old actuality of la- 
bor, going to the Public schools and aiding 
in the toil at home. Forging his way to- 
wards his goal of the artist, he worked in 
the day, as a youth, in an art establishment, 
and attending the night classes of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in the evening. 
As an etcher, Mr. Roth obtained his 
training under the late James David Smil- 
lie, to whom he feels that he owes much. 
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His own theory, nevertheless, is, that, the 
rudiments once mastered, the artist's best 
teacher must be himself. He began h i s 
career, not as an etcher, but as a landscape 
painter, selling his first canvas to Mrs. Pier- 
pont Morgan. For seven years, he exhibited 
at the Philadelphia Academy and at the Na- 
tional Academy, one of the canvases thus 
shown being acquired by the Corcoran Art 
Gallery. Nor has he abandoned landscape 
painting, two of his canvases, while in 
America last year, being hung by Pitts- 
burg in her 1913 spring exhibition. 

On going abroad, some eight years ago, 
Mr. Roth took up etching as a means of 
livelihood, and began a series of plates of 
Florence, making that city his headquarters 



as he wandered about to Venice, Rome, and 
later to Germany and Constantinople. As 
a result of the work of these years, he has 
to his credit a Venice series of thirty plates ; 
a Florence one of twenty-five ; a German 
one of two ; a Constantinople one of six. 
He has, since his return to Florence, a 
year ago, completed a new set of Venice 
and a series of plates of the hill towns of 
Italy,' of which the Perugia one in the Chi- 
cago Institute is one. That he has so few 
plates in his Constantinople series, after a 
half year in that city, is due to the fact that 
his press and plites were detained in the 
Turkish customs for five months. He also 
enjoyed the experience of being arrested 
for etching a mosque. It is characteristic 
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of this artist that he went right back and 
finished his plate, after being released from 
custody. 

It is a fortunate faculty of Mr. Roth's 
to be able to fall to work anywhere. His 
genius depends in no way upon mood but, 
wlien he sees his picture in a newly entered 
town, obediently proceeds to record it. 
While in Venice last summer, at work upon 
his new series, which include a most Rem- 
brandt-like plate of an old gateway and an 
especially fine etching of the ''Church of 
the Era)'!;' ]\Ir. Roth amused himself with 
the effort to locate and verify the spots 
immortalized by the needle and plate of 
Whistler. He made, through his search, the 
discovery that Whistler has not actually 
reproduced literally any of his scenes, but 



has transferred houses, or eliminated walls, 
to facilitate his composition which he re- 
garded as above topography. An old artist, 
who worked with Ruskin, told me, in this 
connection, that faithful reproduction of 
places by artists is only a modern phenom- 
enon hardly ante-dating the middle of the 
last century, and forced on the artist, he 
thought, by the universality of travel. Prior 
to that time, everything yielded to compo- 
sition and the topographer, therefore, must 
go slowly in reconstructing vanished locali- 
ties from pictures of the past bearing their 
names. 

These new Venice plates of Mr. Roth, 
like his early ones, are marked, not. only 
by sincerity and faithfulness to detail, but 
reveal also that individuality of his gift. 
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which Professor Frank Jewett Mather had 
defined as his insight of the psychology of 
buildings. His best known etching of ''Grim 
Florence/' reveals, in the most apparent 
way, this particular trait. There are the old 
palaces we know so well, rising in their 
picturesqueness from the lapping waters of 
the Arno, but there is also, in Mr. Roth's 
plate, the psychic impression left on them 
by the ages and, as if pushing closer and 
closer together, as human beings do when 
appalled by horror seen, or recalled, there 
they stand in the sunlight, grim reminders 
of grim days long gone. To him, they are 
ever srrim, because, at the basis of Floren- 



tine h i s t o r y, of Florentine character, of 
even Florence today, lies austerity, tragic, 
fatal and grim. It was Carroll Beckwith, I 
think, who said, when he visited Florence 
for the first time, that its prevailing color 
note to him was gray, and it is gray, I who 
have lived there many years, also think, to 
psychological eye, or mind, until daily sun- 
light and daily color in time subordinate it 
from the dominant position. It is there, 
however, and it is Mr. Roth's artistic feat, 
that, while never producing gloom, or losing 
one effect of beauty, or color, or efferves- 
cent daily charm, he has caught this under- 
standing of old Florence and immortalized 
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it in his plates. By it he has reduced every 
hackneyed view of the city, even to the post- 
card one from the Piazza of San Francisco 
at Fiesole. 

As an etcher, he follows a method akin 
to that of Whistler, applying his acid with 
a feather, touch by touch, a blotting pad 
convenient, instead of availing himself of 
the three conventional baths of the usual 
etcher. The effect of this is to multiply his 
values, some of his plates showing as many 
as a dozen main ones, while the baths at 
their most, but five and usually only three. 

*'Not wealth, but intensity, is the true 
aim of modern art," says the author of "De 
Profundis,'' "Art too," he adds, "only be- 
2;"ins where imitation ends." 



It may be that Mr. Roth's plates have 
caught this spirit of intensity, in that, fol- 
lowing the painstaking method of yester- 
day, they yet achieve the triumph of today. 
Certain it is, that they have passed beyond 
the field of imitation to the realm of the 
aesthetic. Their chief significance in Amer- 
ican art, however, would seem to be that 
they are the output of that very rare qual- 
ity : perfect artistic integrity. According to 
Mr. Frank Tewett Mather, the first to draw 
attention to Mr. Roth, the weakness of Mr. 
Roth's plates is their greatest strength, 
namely, that he refuses to leave out detail 
until he learn how to put it in. If his plates 
are now occasionally overcharged w i t h 
line, it is onlv that later thev mav lose line. 
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because line is not necessary, and not be- 
cause the fad of the moment in prints is 
sketchiness in effect. 

After his series of plates of the hill towns 
of Italy are done, Mr. Roth who returns to 
New York permanently in the a u t u m n, 



means to turn his choice of subjects to 
things American. To question the possi- 
bility of his success in so radical a change 
of subject, is the spur to make him succeed, 
for, he always says, to doubt him is the 
spur to make him achieve. 
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